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The Charlotte Mason Digital Collection is a not-for-profit 
database created in 2009-2011 to assist scholars, researchers, 
educators and students to discover, use, and build upon the 
Charlotte Mason Collection of archives, journals and books 
housed in the Armitt Library & Museum (UK). To learn more 
about this database or to search the digital collection, go to The 
Charlotte Mason Digital Collection. 

Your use of images from the Charlotte Mason Digital 
Collection is subject to a License . To publish images for 
commercial purposes, a license fee must be submitted and 
permission received prior to publication. To publish or present 
images for non-profit purposes, the owner, Redeemer University 
College, must be notified at cmdc@redeemer.ca and submission 
of a copy of the context in which it was used also must be 
submitted to the owner at cmdc@redeemer.ca. Credit lines, as 
specified in the License , must accompany both the commercial 
and non-profit use of each image. 

Unless you have obtained prior permission, you may not 
download an entire issue of a journal nor may you make multiple 
copies of any of the digital images. Higher resolution images are 
available. [Low resolution (150 dpi), single copy printing is 
permitted: High resolution images for publication can be 
purchased. Please contact Redeemer University College in 
writing as specified in the License to request high resolution 
images. 

While the document originals are housed in the Armitt Library & 
Museum, Redeemer University College owns the rights to the 
Digital Images (in jpg/pdf format) of the original archival 
documents and artifacts. The original Digital Images and 
database metadata are owned and maintained by Redeemer 
University College. Multiple images are bound together in PDF 
Packages. Click here to download the latest version of Adobe 
Reader for better viewing. In the PDF, click an image thumbnail 
to view it. 

This project was made possible through collaboration among the 
Armitt Library & Museum (Ambleside, UK), Redeemer 
University College (Ancaster, Canada) and the University of 
Cumbria (UK) and with the financial assistance of the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada. 
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Some of the PDF packages are large and will take some time to download. A very large PDF package may open more successfully 
if you download it first to your desktop. (From inside the database record, right-click on the link to the PDF package and save the 
link to your desktop.) Once it’s on your desktop, you can open it up with a recent version of Adobe Reader . 

If you have a Macintosh with Safari, the default program to open PDFs is Preview, which does not open the PDF packets. Mac 
users need to download Adobe Reader . If this cover page appears without a list of PDF files (either at the side or bottom of the 
screen), look for a paper clip or a menu option to view attachments. If you click that, you should see a list of the pages in the PDF 
package. 

Viewing files with Linux: This works with the default PDF viewer that comes pre-installed with Ubuntu. While viewing this 
cover page in the PDF viewer, click '’View” on the top toolbar, and check the box that says "Side Panel". That will bring up the 
side panel. The side panel will show only this cover page. Click the ‘arrow’ at the top of the side panel, and it will give you the 
option to view "attachments." If you click that, you should see a list of PDF files, which are the pages in the PDF package. 
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• d devote yourself to the head. The 
background pamtea, ^ dainty Roman nose, and the 

bright, slanting e > es ’ b ] e t draw an d paint ; don’t 

prick cars Then , rem e m bering that the 


ill lie - j - , 

think about the furry back jet. 

j a cloak to four legs a._ ^ 

all about fur after painting the woolly-bear put it in wet, 
firm lines of proportion, with quick strong colour, 


fur is only a cloak to four legs and a body, and that you know 
all about 

softLflTtheTges’ as yoiTgo on, and blending stripe with 

SOIlcllii 5 ft f , mnn d in „ 


stripe. Take out the grey lights and look for the rounding 
of the body and head and legs ; but don’t try to draw the 
hairs with spiky strokes. Half-a-dozen hard lines will never 
represent as many hundred delicate hairs, each with its own 
varied relief of light and dark. You will be tempted to put 
them in because you know they are there ; but that is always 
the besetting temptation of the infant in art. 

The dogs, dear things, will sit as you bid them — usually. 
I will not presume to come between you and your friend, or 
to dictate advice on his portrait. Here, more than ever, 
sympathy is better than skill. Carpaccio could not paint fur 
like Landseer, and yet was there ever a better dog than 
St. Jerome’s ? You know the picture, or at least the Arundel 
print of it. The old saint and scholar, writing at his table 
and looking up \aguely through the window for inspiration , 
e las jeen too long at work. The little white pet jumps up 
om he floor, alert and hopeful, for he knows that it is quite 
goout° ea ' e 1 ° St l?00 * cs ' a w 'll do them both good to 
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To all lovers of Nature the 
fascination. 


month of April is full of 


“A bursting into greenness, 

A waking as from sleep, 

A twitter and a warble 
That makes the pulses leap.” 

Who has not sat on a balmy April afternoon and drunk in 
with delight the pulsating life of wood and glen ? All Nature 
seems to delight in the bountiful renewal of her life and vigour. 
And what a wealth of flowers ! Celandine, primrose, herb nettle 
(red and white), the graceful feathery stitchwort, herb Robert, 
ar.d the various cresses enlivening the hedgerows ; anemones, 
\ iolets, adoxa, water avens, goldy locks, and gagea peopling 
the woods. And the mosses ! They cannot, it is true, boast 
of any striking infloresence, and are thus apt to be passed 
over by the careless observer, but to all those whose eyes are 
open to see, the soft luxuriance of their growth and delicate 
beauty of their structure cannot fail to attract admiration. 

Is it possible to imagine our country-walls without their 
clinging mosses ? Do they not clothe them in beautiful 
colours, softening hard outlines by their luxuriant growth ? 
A mass of purple fork moss ( Ceratodon purpureus) with its 
dainty ruby-tinted stalk, or of bristle-pointed hair moss 
( Polytrichum pilifeYuni) with its quaint and ingenuous calyptra, 
seen against a blue April sky is never forgotten. I remember, 
even now, my feeling of intense pleasure ou discovering for 
the first lime a tuft of Bartramia pomiformis in a shady nook 
°f a moss-grown wall. What could be more fairy-like than 
the pale green star-like leaves and slender stalk crowned with 
ds exquisite sporangium ?, 
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, , h „ om e familiar with all the mosses of our 

In order to anc j patient study is required, 

country-walls mU ^ ib j e j t j s well to learn the names of those 
Where this is imposs HotnaUhedum sericcum with 

alr eady fam,har to the ^ ^ ^ & 

folythyllum, its pale yellow vermUlion-tipped 
, Irnngmm and exquisitely dehcate penstome forming a 
S auti ful contrast to its dense tufts of dark green leaves. 
When these have been mastered it seems only natural to 
p ass on to the study of those which, owing to their minute 
growth, are less likely to attract attention. 

In the woods we are also confronted with many and various 
kinds of mosses. Here, amongst others, we find the feather 
mosses ( Hypnum ) whose graceful foliage add so much to the 
beauty of our woods, the thread mosses (Bryum), hair mosses 
(Polytrichum) and the thyme thread mosses ( Mnium ). These 
latter are generally found in damp spots or along the banks 
of streams. They have delicately beautiful leaves of an 
almost transparent green, with a round orange-tipped spor- 
angium. The swan-neck' thyme thread moss (Mnium hornum ) 
is. familiar to all with its rich dense masses of dark green 
leaves and striking orange-tipped sporangium ; it seems to 
have a fondness for old tree stumps, clothing their nakedness 
with its beautiful a^id luxuriant growth. 

In closing let me mention the bog mosses ( Spagnum ) which 
orm such an important part in the covering of bogs and in 
urms ing the material for peat. These are all aquatic, or 
• mi ^ eaves being of a yellowish-brown colour 

^ * le P ecu *i ar structure of the chlorophyll-cells. 
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BRITISH FAI.CONS AND HAWKS. 

A TALK TO CHILDREN IN SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 

B * E. C. Allen. 

The Natural History Museum is always so interesting that 
must make up our minds very definitely to look onty al ,Ie 
special thing we come to see, else we might be so tempted on 
our way, that we should never reach them at all. On entering 
the Museum we turn at once to the left and eo straight T 
the Bird Gallery, past those fascinating nests of robins and 
brushes and doves t.ll we come to a bay on the left marked 
Owls, falcons, and ospreys.” Here we will try to look at 
specimens of birds from everywhere and I will tell yoitwhat 
are the particular ones we come to see to-day' We have come 
to study British falcons and hawks. You will say at once- 
“ These are marked ‘ India’ and ‘ Natal ’ and all sorts of places.” 
So they are, but wait. Birds of prey are a great family in 
the bird world, and they beldng of course to all nations. 
Someone will tell us what a bird of prey means — one that 
feeds on other birds or is what we call carnivorous or flesh- 
eating. If I ask for examples, you will at once say, “ Eagles, 
vultures, kites.”— Yes. Here they all are. Look here at the 
left at this golden eagle ! Look at this terrible South African 
condor ! Look at this tall beautiful falcon from Natal ! Per- 
haps someone will ask why the case of owls is put -with the 
•eagles. What do owls eat ? Mice and little birds and frogs-. 
Then they also are birds of prey. We class the great family 
into two divisions — nocturnal and diurnal — that means day 
birds and night birds. So the owls are here because they are 
nocturnal birds, and that the whole family may be represented. 
The diurnal birds of prey are divided into four groups 

(1) Falcons. 

(2) Vultures. 

(3) Secretary vultures. 

(4) American vultures. 

No mention of hawks, someone says. They are a di\ ision 
°f the falcon group, which is the only one we have represented 
in England, and we have only a very few even of them. Now 
w e must find the characteristics of these beautiful strong 
fiercc-looking fellows. Take the beak first. Look at its curve- 


